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THE LIFE IN COMMON. 


No man liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself. — Rom. xIv., 7. 


The solidarity of the human race is one of the essential 
central truths which is revealed anew to men in all occasions 
of crisis. When men are enjoying a short prosperity, when 
they are making ready for swift calamity, in their reckless- 
ness they forget this central law, and drift back into individ- 
ualism, selfishness, and similar self-culture, or other forms 
of deviltry. 

The word “solidarity” is a new one, invented by the 
French authors of our time. ‘The truth expressed is as old 
as Christianity. 

“No man liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself.” 

“ All ye are brethren.” 

“He has made of one blood all nations of men.” 

“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the whole 
law of Christ.” 

“No man said that what he had was his own, but they re- 
garded all property as given to them in trust for the public 
weal.” é 

Such are statements of this truth in the language of the 
New Testament. 

The truth is, that this certainty of a common life was one 
of the three great novelties which the Christian apostles car- 
ried into the popular life of the Roman Empire, and by which 
they took possession of Europe and made it over. In Dr. 
Newman’s celebrated book on the ‘“‘ Development of Doc- 
trine,’ he admits that that theory is philosophical which says 
there was an original Christian gospel which has been clouded 
and disguised by the corruptions of latér centuries. “But he 
dismisses it with a sneer, till some one will state what this 
original Christian truth is. The Liberal Church accepts that 
challenge. It says that that original Christian truth is the im- 
manent presence of God,— God living in man, and man living 
in him,—it is the certainty of infinite or immortal life, and 
it is this common life of brethren, the life in common, in 
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which all men are one. In Gibbon’s celebrated account of 
the rapid diffusion of Christianity, the popularity of the notion 
of immortal life is dwelt upon as the chief reason for the suc- 
cess of the new sect, which made it cease to be a sect. But 
it was immediately replied by his critics, that this was not a 
novelty ; that if the apostles could not have made men sure 
of this, it would have been as idle a gospel as the sixth book 
of the A‘neid, which rests on the same hypothesis. The two 
other distinctions, which Gibbon scarcely alludes to, were 
what, in our Unitarian phrase, we call The Fatherhood of 
God and The Brotherhood of Man. Here were three state- 
ments of life, which were made in the preaching of those 
days in such direct and simple fashion that people under- 
stood them when they were made and were sure of 
them. And these statements were to the world of that 
time wholly new. 


I, That man lived in God, moved in God, and in God had 
his being,— 

That God moved in man, lived in man, and gave to man 
his being,— 

This certainty of the God-man, or the God in man, was 
revelation indeed to those poor pagans of Greece and Rome, 
as it is revelation to this hour. To that great certainty 
belongs the other certainty with which we have now to do. 
It belongs to it, but is not the same. This truth,— that 
man with man must live, that no man can live alone or die 
alone, that love, sympathy, tenderness, charity, are not 
merely luxuries or ornaments of life, but are the very 
centre of life,—this certainty changed the world from an 
obedient empire to be a well-knit commonwealth. It was 
in this certainty that there impended the overthrow of every 
institution then existing, and in the mere proclamation of 
which all things became new. 


II. It is no business of mine to go into history, and show 
that the world owes to Jesus Christ this notion of the life in 
common,— though this is true. My business to-day is rather, 
in familiar illustrations from to-day’s life, to show how often 
our failures result from our forgetting this doctrine of the life 
in common ; to show, again, that we succeed, as we ought to 
succeed, when from the wanderings of our thought we return 
to this truth. I expect to show that our failures of to-day in 
practice are largely due to a central failure here. 
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If to our pleasant summer meeting here we had invited a 
teacher of natural history to speak to us about these creat- 
ures around us; if he told, us of one of these ants who are 
burrowing there in the path before me, that it was impossible 
for that ant to live away from the nest of his brethren, we 
should believe him. If any one tried the experiment of 
singling out an ant, of putting him in a gallery by himself, 
though with the most apt supplies of sugar and grain and 
water and sand and gravel, the ant would die. And we 
should all say, “ Of course the ant would die; because, of 
course, ants must live in common life. The ant is a gre- 
garious animal.” And if our teacher, at any time, should 
point out to us a flock of wild geese passing over our heads, 
and should tell us that they were all bound together by a cer- 
tain tie, even mysterious, that all must pass to the North 
together or pass to the South together, and that no separate 
goose could be taught or trained to endure a separate isola- 
tion, we should believe that that was a determined, unchangea- 
ble fact of nature. ‘Oh, yes,” we should say ; “‘ of course, the 
wild goose also is a gregarious animal.” And so if he said the 
same of one of these bees, trying for his honey in the flowers 
here, we should say, “Of course, of course; there never was 
a bee who lived alone, or could live alone. Bees must live 
together, because, of course, you know, bees are gregarious 
animals.” It is only when Jesus Christ and his apostles 
assert the same thing of the race of men, that men try to es- 
cape from the law. “These are poetical expressions,” they 
say. “This is oriental language. This is metaphorical or 
imaginative.” But, all the same, they tell the eternal truth. 
The actual experiment, whether it sentence Alexander Selkirk 
to an island, or some wretched convict to solitary life in a 
prison cell, comes out always in the same way. Manhood, 
real life, ceases, in every effort to separate man from man. 
Every effort to escape the universal law fails, whether it is 
made by a tyrant, on the one hand, in the solitude of his 
palace, a hermit in the solitude of his retirement, or a miser 
in the solitude of his submission. True, such efforts will be 
repeated, till the establishment of what we call God’s king- 
dom. But, with every effort, the experiment will fail. 


I could not ask for more simple illustrations of “The Life 
in Common,” as some of the noble witnesses of the Middle 
Ages called it, than I have around me here in the simple 
annals of the Christian democracies which planted half the 
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early towns of New England. A dozen or two men and 
women, tired of the crowd, it may be of the inequality of their 
old life, would take up perhaps a township here in the hills, 
perhaps a section of a township, and go out together into 
the wilderness. Who is leader? There is no leader. They . 
bear each other’s burdens. Together they lift the logs for 
each other’s houses. Together they make the frame for the 
school-house. Together they bridge the streams. Together 
they cut out the roads. When the return of the spring comes 
round, they meet, and they assign to each other a certain 
direction in such cares; but it is on the understanding that 
each owes something to all. There must be five selectmen, 
there must be three school-committee men, there must be a 
surveyor of highways in each district, there must be a keeper 
of the pound, and so on; but this is not because these are to 
be so many masters, but so many servants, in the little State. 
I could name here such a town not far away, where, when I 
knew it, the eight voters distributed thus among themselves 
the fifteen town offices. You know the success which fol- 
lowed such beginnings. In such beginnings might be read 
the history of half the towns in New Hampshire. Contrast 
that with the failure of some capitalist who by accident or 
adventure finds himself the owner of thirty thousand acres of 
wild land. Heselects some one who says he is used to the 
wilderness, and bids him enlist and lead a colony. And this 
man hires adventurers who will go—forpay. Will they survey 
a road? Yes, if he will pay them. Will they bridge a 
swamp? Yes, if he will pay them. Will they raise the 
school-house? Yes, if he will pay them. You know what 
the end is. When the master’s money is gone, these fair- 
weather settlers are gone; and at the end of the generation 
the surveyor himself cannot find the roadways of the deserted 
colony. Such a contrast, in the affairs of our own local his- 
tory here, is repeating itself all through history, in the differ- 
ence between the success of men who work together and the 
failure of those who try to work alone. 

In the life of cities, the same success has recently asserted 
itself in the establishment in England of the co-operative 
stores in retail trade. People complain of high prices and of 
wasted stocks. And then some shrewd observers, feeling 
their way with care, ask, ‘‘ Have you ever tried a little Chris- 
tianity?”’* There is not a great deal of Christianity, but there 


_ *We cannot keep this house warm,” said Mr. Skrimpington. “Have you ever 
tried coals?’’ said the Bachelor. — Bachelor of the Albany. 
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is some, and enough to give to the experiment its success. 
In a co-operative store, each man bears a part of the others’ 
burdens, and has a part of his burden borne by the others. 
What results? Why,—in the language of the world,—all ex- 
pense for advertising is unnecessary, all adulteration of goods 
becomes absurd, all expense for obtaining showy warehouses 
is done away with, nothing is lost by bad trade, and the 
business is as steady as the rise and flow of the tides,— its 
amount as easily predicted and provided for. When such 
advantages are secured, even any child of earth and time 
admits, has to admit, that they are worth securing. Then 
the idealist, the child of the spirit, tells him that such are just 
the sort of advantages which Jesus Christ promised to men 
if they would once live in the life in common. He promised 
life more easy and life more large, and he meant every-day 
life as much as life in the interstellar spaces. Of which 
promise of his, one visible illustration — not a very large one, 
but very distinct just now—is the steady abandonment 
through England, for this system of co-operation, of that 
old, cut-throat, stand-and-deliver theory of retail trade in 
which each dealer was hoping for his neighbor’s failure,—a 
system resting on Adam Smith’s famous gospel of selfishness, 
in which every man cares for himself, and no man is his 
brother’s keeper. The success of the co-operative system of 
shop-keeping proves to come just in proportion to the 
amount of its Christianity. It succeeds, that is, just in pro- 
portion as it invites poor with rich, weak with strong, the 
small purchaser with the large purchaser, to share in its ben- 
efits. The failure of the efforts to carry what is called “co- 
operation” into manufacture has followed just in proportion 
to their neglect of this catholic welcome of all. Such efforts 
have been confessedly based on the union of workmen alone, 
and they have intentionally left out-of-doors the capitalist, 
who is, after all, a part of the body, and an essential part. 
Were it only in Menenius Agrippa’s homely analogy of the 
belly in the midst of the members, the analogy which St. Paul 
himself adopts, we must not try to do without the organ that 
unites the others. Nor can we dispense with those conven- 
ient forces between, the enterprisers, the undertakers, the 
middle-men,— much abused, but all the same inevitable,— 
who bring together the sluggish forces of drowsy and timid 
capital, and the shifty resources of quick and passionate in- 
dustry. I venture the prophecy that co-operation will suc- 
ceed in manufacture, when capitalist, middle-man, and laborer 
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find a Christian plan of bearing each other’s burdens. Till 
then, all half-way plans fail, and ought to fail; for they are 
not really plans of co-operation. You need in your company 
Zaccheus and Matthew as much as you need the leper and 
the fisherman. You need the wife of Herod’s secretary of 
the treasuty as much as you need Mary Magdalen. 


III. These are illustrations which are handy for our use be- 
cause they come from affairs here which are passing right 
under our own eyes, though they are not so important as illus- 
trations which I might have taken from the wider walks of 
history. At all periods of crisis, as I said, men have to come 
out again on the great central principle. But when we are 
not in crises, when things are going on in the dog-trot way, 
there is enough selfishness among men to make them try to 
avoid the eternal laws ; and danger comes in in the same pro- 
portion. It is the special business of the Liberal Church, be- 
cause it has always in its charge the maintenance of the 
simplicity of religion, to guard against these dangers. And I 
shall speak now of those two which press upon us most 
heavily because in the very nature of things they result from 
the tenets of the two strongest ecclesiastical bodies, except 
our own, which work in this community. The danger of indi- 
viduality or selfishness presses us, on the one side, in propor- 
tion as the Orthodox theology is consistently maintained, and, 
on quite another side, it presses upon us in proportion as the 
Roman Catholic Church gains power in our affairs. 

1. The consistent preaching of the Orthodox theology runs 
always into an appeal to the selfishness of the hearer. By 
whatever urgency, by whatever hope of heaven, by whatever 
fear of hell, he is asked, first and last, to save his own soul, 
or to inquire if it be not in danger. So entirely does the 
necessity for this appeal pervade all the organizations based 
on this theology that when especial effort is made to renew or 
quicken the work of an Orthodox church, that effort is made 
by personal appeals to individuals to save their own souls. I 
would be willing to ask any distinguished revivalist if he do 
not consider his duty, on such an occasion, to be personal. 
He would tell me that he fixed his eye on some one or other 
individual in his congregation, hoping to quicken him per- 
sonally to a duty to himself. The saving of his soul is the 
first and is the last ; it is the one object of consideration and 
appeal. A very desirable object, certainly. But so pre- 
sented, the whole spirit of selfishness is roused just when it 
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ought to be suppressed. I have here the covenant by which 
members are now admitted into a prominent and historical 
orthodox church. I do not name it, because to single it out 
from a thousand would be invidious. It is one of those cov- 
enants made under Whitfield’s influence. The earlier cove- 
nants of the Puritan fathers were broad as heaven itself. 
But in this modern covenant, there is not a syllable about any 
obligation or any life outside the handful of people who make 
that church. You would not know that there was any world 
outside of them. You would not guess that there was any 
great kingdom of God, They live for themselves. I do not 
wonder when I see such a church as that die for itself. For in 
any such system, as the inevitable result of the theology on 
which it is founded, the life in common, this central power of 
the Christian system, dies out and is forgotten. Now take 
the analogy I used before, and test this system. Suppose a 
teacher of the ant bade him care for himself, think of himself, 
and live for himself. Suppose a teacher of the migrating 
bird or of the hard-working bee gave such counsels. Sup- 
pose such counsels were obeyed to the letter, what becomes 
either of bee or of swarm,— either of bird or of flock,— either 
of ant or of ant-hill? 

On an occasion like this which collects us together, we 
must remember and resolve that the Liberal Church is always 
to reassert the Christian position. It is organized for the life 
in common. It lives and works for the lifein common. The 
little child in the Sunday-school is to be told to be good. 
Yes,— but to be good why? Because he is in a common life, 
and because he bears his brothers’ burdens. And so in all 
the efforts of the Church. As it sings its songs, they are the 
songs of united brethren. As it preaches, as it resolves, as it 
works, this is not merely for the salvation or blessedness of 
any individual: it is for the coming in of the kingdom of 
God, which is the salvation and blessedness of the whole. 


2. From another direction, the brotherhood of mankind, or 
the life in common, is attacked by the Roman Catholic 
Church. So long as that church exists under its present 
organization, it exists in defiance of this central tenet of the 
Christian system. For better, for worse, the centre of the 
administration of the Christian Church, which never should 
have had any centre, came to be established at Rome. 
Rome was the city where, for a thousand years, the theory of 
government by a head, of obedience below to direction above, 
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had been carried out. The Emperor of Rome appointed pro- 
consuls, and prefects who appointed their subordinates, who 
appointed theirs. And so the world was ruled. If ever there 
were a system unlike Christ’s system, in which men bear each 
other’s burdens, it was that old system of that empire, in 
which an emperor made the plans, which a proconsul or other 
officer proclaimed, and the obedient people of the farthest 
provinces carried through. Well, for better, for worse, I 
say, that system was copied into the system of what men call 
the Church of Christ. For the Roman Catholic Church es- 
tablished itself in the city of Rome, and, not unnaturally, 
took up the methods of administration which it found in civil 
government. You know what came of that trial. From one 
end of the world to the other, every Roman Catholic is 
directed by some superior as to what he shall think, what he 
shall read, how he shall pray, what he shall do. This 
superior is himself the inferior of another, that other himself 
obeys some higher power, and so, link after link of a chain, 
they all depend on the one central power of Rome, which is 
at the head of all. Thus, in one system and by one direc- 
tion, the faithful Roman Catholic is told on what days he shall 
eat fish, and on what he shall eat eggs; that he may not read 
John Milton, and that he, may read Mr. Malleck’s meanness 
and vulgarity. He is told that he shall do this, and shall not 
do that; and under such tutelage inevitably loses sight of that 
mutual work of man with man and brother with brother 
which Jesus Christ proposed, and on which rests his kingdom. 
Contrast the ideal fulfilment of the Roman Catholic system 
of obedience as carried out in one of the Jesuit colonies of 
Paraguay or of California, so highly extolled by the Roman 
authors,— contrast that against the work of a congregational 
democracy. Such a democracy was the system of Paul, and 
of the rest, for three hundred years before this other system 
of hierarchies and obedience was so much as tried in the 
Church. It compelled every one to bear his brother’s bur- 
dens. It was not afraid of the most exalted language of that 
book which is crowded most full of the most exalted lan- 
guage of the most poetic inspiration. It was not afraid to 
say to those humblest in earthly condition, “Ye are all kings 
and priests.” Of such a system the administration, from the 
nature of things, works its way into every fibre of the common 
life. But of the Roman Catholic system, any man who sees 
it here would say that it is foreign to the mutual life of our 
New England towns, because they are founded on the prin- 
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ciple of the life in common. I always look on the proced- 
ures of the Roman Church in our villages as I might look on 
a bit of middle-age armor, or the shield and spear of some 
Fiji warrior in the house of a friend. It is an imported curi- 
osity, which has nothing to do with the life with which it is 
surrounded. It is foreign. I should willingly leave this to 
the decision of any conscientious priest of that faith. I do 
not see one here. I wish I did. I would gladly ask him if 
he do not feel that he and his are strangers in this common 
life of one of our towns. I think he would acknowledge it, 
and that he would say that the Roman system meant such 
strangeness.’ His vows exclude him from a personal knowl- 
edge of family life. His obligation of obedience to his supe- 
riors is such that if they order him to-night to go to Aus- 
tralia, with the light of morning to Australia he must go. It 
is not meant that his life should be rooted in with the life of 
the people. It is meant that it shall not be. Because of 
this, it necessarily happens that the worship of that church is 
one thing and the life of the community is another. Thus: 
it has nothing to do with the reading-rooms, with the public 
library, with social amusement, with arrangements for public 
improvement. It withdraws from co-operation in charities, it 
keeps aloof intentionally from all the common life of the 
community, because it is based, not on the principle of 
mutual help of brethren, but on the principle of hierarchies 
of service and of obedience of inferiors. But that congrega- 
tional system in which the Church of Christ throve for three 
centuries before this Roman system was thought of, taught 
and teaches each one that he is intrusted with power to be 
used for the benefit of all. 

Here is the difference between the missions of the congre- 
gational church and those missions which the Jesuit brother- 
hood sends out to call to obedience to its general the savages 
on the other side of the world. For instance, in these moun- 
tains, here is a gore which has been left by the surveyor be- 
tween two townships in the wilderness ; and you hear that one 
or two squatters have straggled in there, and that their chil- 
dren are growing up, if we dared say so, without God in the 
world. Who is to be the missionary to this people? The 
congregational system answers, “ He or she, be it boy or girl, 
be it man or woman, who lives nearest to them, who has ever 
read a chapter of the gospel, or who has ever been taught to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer.” Or they tell you of the Western 
wilderness, and of the wild frontiersmen who govern there. 
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“ Have you any priest there to give the sacrament or to offer 
prayer?’”’ To be sure we have a priest there; we have a 
thousand priests there in the congregational system. Every 
child of God who has received any life or any light from this 
gospel as it extends itself, is priest and king in proportion as 
he has so received. It is for him to give to others of the 
treasure which has been given to him. It is his business to 
bear his brothers’ burdens. 


It is from this mutual principle, and because it is committed 
to this mutual principle, that the Liberal Church is the only 
church possible for a republic; and I may reverse the lan- 
guage and say that a republic is only possible where the 
Church is working in liberal ways. Dr. Furness says, in one 
of his unpublished discourses, that no theological writer, 
trained under the habits of absolute governments, has as yet 
appeared to understand what Jesus Christ meant by “The 
Kingdom of Heaven.” The analogy with the methods of an 
earthly kingdom is in itself always deceptive, as the Saviour 
himself was forever showing. This King, who is to reign 
over this heavenly kingdom,— why, he is our Father. In this 
kingdom, all we are brethren. Here is no such king as 
Herod, as Antiochus, as Tiberius, as Augustus. The mere 
suggestion is almost blasphemy. So far the Christian Church 
everywhere would assent to me. What the Church does not 
understand in absolute governments is, that a kingdom of 
brethren ruled over by a Father is in no sort like a kingdom 
of prefects and proconsuls,— of lord-lieutenants and major- 
generals commanding,— though ruled over by a Victor Eman- 
uel, a Frederic William, or a Napoleon III. It knows noth- 
ing of their iron castes and graded hierarchies. The kingdom 
of heaven, as Jesus Christ and as Paul speak of it, is the 
Christian commonwealth, as Milton and Winthrop and Sam- 
uel Adams have conceived of it. They could not express 
their dreams for the State in simpler words, or words more 
practical, than the Master used, or than those which Paul put 
down in epigram, when he said,— 

‘“‘Bear ye one another’s burdens ; this is the whole law of 
Christ 

As against Calvinists, on the one hand,— who in their 
eagerness to save souls are magnifying individualism with all 
its dangers,— the Liberal Church has to exhort them to save 
the world of which they are. She has to root out selfishness, 
even in that form where religiosity has consecrated it and 
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petted it. On the other side,— against the Catholic Church 
and its imitators, against all the little popes and little con- 
claves, which profess that certain rulers are to direct and 
that we subjects are to follow,—the Liberal Church is to pro- 
claim that we are all brethren. ‘Brethren in the Life in 
Common” was the noble name which some of those Protest- 
ants before the Reformation chose in the Middle Ages,—a 
name too good to be forgotten. 

From this principle spring all leagues and societies and 
unions that are worth the name. From this principle in 
modern history have sprung all those confederations which 
have bound separate tribes together. All United States, all 
United Empires, belong to this gradual extension of the 
Christian principle. This nation of ours, whose very motto 
might be said to be taken from the discourse at the last 
supper, so truly is she one made out of many, is an illustra- 
tion of the triumph of the Christian principle. It is in the 
admission of this principle that the prophecy shall be fulfilled, 
in which nation shall not take arms against nation, neither 
shall men study war any more. 

IV. But I do not choose that you young people shall say 
that this is no matter for you, that you are not yet engaged 
in these matters of social organization, and that such illustra- 
tions of statesmanship do not enter into your lives. You can 
see the same thing in these very surroundings in which 
we live to-day. Our friend from Salem described it yester- 
day as he contrasted the. two passengers who entered the 
same railway car, one of them governed by the selfish spirit 
and the other living in the common life. 

Compare two people in a mountain hotel this summer. 
Claudia comes in from her lonely walk, and passes across 
the crowded piazza to her room, with the specimens she is to 
analyze and press, with the rhyme ready for her new sonnet, 
and the thoughts ready for her old diary,— retiring there un- 
loved, unhonored, unknown. Compare her, I say, against 
Mary, who took with her a dozen school-girls and school-boys 
on her walk, and has started these on watching the growth of 
the lichens, those on making a trophy of mushrooms, another 
set on writing a ballad of the saw-mill, and brings them back 
a rollicking, cheerful company, all bearing each other’s bur- 
dens,— who can hardly let her slip out of their sight, and 
are, all the same, eager to forward her every wish and to 
relieve her in every anxiety. Ido not say, Compare the stiff, 
three-page entry in Claudia’s diary with Mary’s cool indiffer- 
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ence to any record of a happy day. I do not say which of 
those two girls is the more joyful in the life she has chosen. 
That is not what I am after. Ido say that that experiment 
once fairly tried by the girl who chooses the Jarger life instead 
of the smaller,— life in God’s way instead of life alone,— 
will show her so thoroughly what the life in common is,— the 
life more abundant,— that she will be in little danger of sinking 
back on life separate, life petty, life tied to her own digestion, 
her own headaches, or her own “culture.” She learns what 
was meant as long ago as the Apostles’ Creed by, “I believe 
in the Holy Church Universal.” 

V. The principle of the life in common is now far assumed 
that in our time almost every man is willing to hold to it a 
certain allegiance. In some insignificant way, men will at- 
tempt to pick up some of its pebbles though they are not bold 
enough to trust to its open ocean. Thus one man asks you 
to become an Odd Fellow,— which is a very good thing; or 
another urges you to become a Freemason,— which is a very 
good thing ; another proposes that you shall be a Knight of 
Pythias, another that you shall join an engine company. 
You know it is said that in those times of Trajan, to which 
our friend alluded yesterday, the only organization in which 
man was permitted to join with man in the Roman Empire 
was in the organization of the fire department, where neces- 
sity overruled the selfishness of the Roman law because they 
had to permit men to unite, when they “ran with the 
machine.” Why, they will even ask you to join a burying 
society, though that always seemed to me a somewhat grim 
and grisly form of the principle of universal life. For the 
man to attend a meeting, feeling that to obtain the fullest 
profit from it he must hope that it is the last meeting he 
will ever attend, seems the very minimum of the principle on 
which all meetings are held. But each of these is only a 
partial illustration. There are organizations at hand where 
it is quite possible for men to assert the whole principle and 
take the whole benefit of the life in common. They are 
simple, but they do exhibit, in one detail or in another detail, 
all that might be and can be when the Christian congrega- 
tion or the Christian Church asserts to the full the powers of 
sympathy and union. As we heard this morning the repetition 
of the eternal thrilling cry, ‘‘ What is the voice of the Spirit” 
to the churches of New Hampshire? I could not but feel that 
the practical answer is, that we establish more churches. I 
do not care if only a dozen persons are knit together in such 
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an organization. Suppose they begin by singing hymns 
together. Suppose they agree to teach each other’s children. 
Suppose they lend a hand, each with each, in the lifting up 
the social life of the town in which they are. Suppose they 
meet together to read and to listen to reading. Let this little 
congregation, though there were in it but a dozen persons, 
men, women, and children, meet often and regularly for the 
common services of worship in common, let it enter into the 
mutual charities of neighbors and friends, let it determine 
to lift to a higher plane, and so to enlarge the life, of all who 
live in that region, and it finds out the blessing and strength 
of mutual life. 

To carry out such enterprises the better, we form such 
light organizations, quite without hamper and friction, as 
these which unite the congregations of the Liberal Church. 
That church enters upon its perfect work, as by its missions, 
in its publications, by its schools, and in such united wor- 
ship as we are maintaining here, it reveals to men the infi- 
nite strength of mutual service, the comfort and the victory of 


“Tue LIFE 1N CoMMON.” 


